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Island. 


(@ Underwood & Underirvod.) 


whrich the war has given us is that of 

the adventurous career of the German 
raider Seeadler, originally the American ship 
Pass of Balmaha, belonging to the Boston 
Lumber Company. Captured by a German 
submarine, she was taken to Bremen and 
fitted as a privateer. A picked crew was 
placed on board, some of whom spoke Nor- 
wegian, and disguised as a Norwegian lumber 
carrier she was passed by the British block- 
ade authorities soon after leaving Bremen on 
Dec. 21, 1916. While cruising in the Atlantic 
thirteen ships, valued at $15,000,000, were 
captured and three in the Pacific—the Amer- 
ican schooners R. C. Slade, A. B. Johnson, and 
Manila. On July 31, 1917, the Seeadler an- 
chored off Mopeha Island in the South Pa- 
cific, and two days later was wrecked on the 
reefs off the shore. The German crew and 
the Captains and members of the American 
schooners, who had been kept on board the 
Seeadler, landed on Mopeha Island, and the 
wireless plant was set up between two cocoa- 
nut trees. The wireless was powerful enough 
to pick up messages from Pago Pago, Tahiti, 
and Honolulu. On Aug. 23 Count von Luck- 
ner, the German skipper, and some of his crew 
fitted up and armed a small boat and set out 
for the Fiji Islands, their intention being to 
capture another ship and recommence their 
career of piracy. But von Luckner and his 
companions were captured on reaching the 
Fiji Islands and interned by the New Zealand 
authorities. In December last von Luckner 
and the other interned Germans escaped, but 
were recaptured. Meanwhile, on Sept. 5, the 


Ow of the most romantic sea stories 


French trading schooner Lutece put in at . 


Mopeha Island, and the remainder of the Ger- 
man crew, commanded by Lieutenant Kling, 
took an armed motor boat and captured the 
ship, which was loaded with flour, salmon, 
and beef. Kling and his crew dismantled the 
wireless plant and departed from, the island 
in the Lutece, leaving behind forty-eight per- 
sons altogether—the crews of the American 
schooners and of the.French trader and four 
‘natives. Although thus marooned, they had 
enough food to live on. On Sept. 8 the Cap- 
tain of the Manila with a small crew started 
out to try and reach Tahiti, but, failing, had 
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The Crews of Thre. American Schooners and a French Schooner who were Captured by the German 
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Raider Seeadler and Left to Their Fate on an Island in the Pacific Ocean Welcoming 


the Arrival of the Rescue Expedition. 


to return to Mopeha on Sept. 16. Then Cap- 
tain Haldor Smith of the schooner R. C. Slade 
with three men took the boat and managed 
ten days later to reach Pago Pago, the Amer- 
ican naval station in the Samoan Islands. A 
relief expedition was sent to Mopeha Island to 
bring back the forty-four men who remained 
there. The element of mystery which still 
clings to the exploits of the crew of the 
Seeadler is the fate of those who under Lieut. 
Kling sailed away in the Lutece. 
. & “~ 


crisis with regard to the Russian Or- 

thodox Church and its relations to the 
new Socialist Government. When it is re- 
membered that, ever since the reign of Peter 
the Great, (more exactly, in 1721,) the Rus- 
sian Greek Church has been under the com- 
plete domination of the Czar, it is not to be 
wondered at that the new regime should have 
turned its attention to this problem, which 
had always been one of the most insistent 
and difficult questions in the empire. The 
Russian Church, founded toward the end of 
the tenth century by Vladimir, Prince of Mos- 
cow, was based upon the Greek Catholic creed 
whose Patriarch resided at Constantinople. 
Vladimir showed the greatest interest in the 
new religion, and he practically made it com- 
pulsory upon the inhabitants of the slowly 
growing empire. The allegiance which the 
Church owed to Constantinople became ob- 
noxious to one of the Patriarchs, Nikon, who 
succeeded in establishing its autonomy. Peter 
the Great, who lived at the same time, car- 
ried matters still further by substituting for 
the traditional government by Patriarchs a 
Holy Synod, presided over by a lay Procura- 
tor responsible to the Czar only. And the 


Rare » from Russia mention a serious 


Czars from then on employed the Church as -. 


a weapon and support of the autocracy. The 
second reaction, under Alexander III., about 
1880, witnessed the climax of religious op- 
pression in Russia. Pobyedonostseff, the 
Czar’s former tutor, became Procurator, and 
his administration was distinguished by a 
spirit of reaction and tyranny as thorough- 
going as it was odious to the Russian masses. 
Pobyedonostseff was himself a man of no 
mean order of intelligence. A book of his on 
the popular movements of the times repre- 
sented a high-water mark in the literature of 
conservatism and reaction, a really brilliant 
“exposure” of all radical ideas in political and 
religious fields. This man symbolized the 
spirit of the empire in the Church—that of a 
pure autocracy. Church and State were 
firmly knit together. The higher clergy, re- 
cruited from the ranks of the “Black Clergy,” 
or the monks, were trained in the arts of dis- 
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(@ Underwood & Underwood.) 


simulation and hypocrisy. Nor were the par- 
ish priests much better. Most of them were 
deplorably lacking in any ability other than 
that of reading the formal liturgy of the 
Church, performing the usual sacraments, and 
receiving the tithes. The peasants were tossed 
between these priests and the higher clergy, 
the latter class being largely responsible for 
the pogroms and massacres of the Jews. The 
present crisis in the Russian Church may 
doubtless be traced to the large and ever- 
growing element of dissent. - Since the time 
of the Patriarch Nikon there have been 
numerous sects in Russia—more perhaps than 
in any other nation in Europe. Every one of 
these sects had a bitter quarrel to. pick with 
the Orthodox Church, to say nothing of the 
large Mohammedan, Protestant, and Roman 
Catholic forces, the latter of which are 
strongest among the Poles. The proletariat, 
which is now in the ascendant, has never had 
very much love to waste on the Church, in 
view of the latter’s uncompromising hostility 
to all liberal reform in educational, industrial, 
and agrarian matters. The peasant, more 
simple-minded, more devout, instinctively 
reverent, is less hostile, but it is extremely 
probable that the religious fabric built up 
through centuries of autocracy will have 
either to yield or break to the new spirit at 
work in Russia. The old phrase, so popular 
among the conservatives, “Czar, Church, and 
People,” bids fair to suffer a modification 
amounting to an excision of the second as 
well as of the first word, 
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Father Petrow, Said to be the Most Popular 
Priest and One of the Most Influential 


Leaders in Russia. 
(© Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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American’ Soldiers Learning the 
Art of Using Cold Steel | 



































Here we see our men of the new armies 
learning the gentle art of using cold 
steel, otherwise, handling the bayonet. 
In the first of the three pictures there is 
to be noticed an improvement on the 
dummies usually ernployed as substi- 
tutes for the enemies to be bayoneted. 
They are reminiscent of the old-time 
quintains, at which the knights used to 
tilt. If the knight failed to strike the 
quintain properly, a bar swung round 
and hit him on the back. Here the 
American who fails to stab the dummy 
fair and square gets a smack on the head 
from the protruding pole shown in the 
photograph. The British are the great 
exponents of bayonet fighting, and it is 
natural that British officers should be 
the instructors of our men. 


Photos © Committee on Public Information from 
Underwood & Underwood.) 


Above — British 








officer 


instructing 


American 


soldiers 


at Camp Hancock 
how to use the bay- 


onet. 


The men are 


members of the 28th 
Keystone Division. 
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AN IMPORTANT PHASE OF INFANTRY TRAINING—JUMPING UP OUT? OF THE TRENCHES AND CHARGING WITH 


THE BAYONET. 
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California 


Crest of a Hill at a Training Camp Near San Franciseo, 


the 


in Skirmishing Order on 


Troops 





Newspaper Union.) 





(Photo © Western 
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Sunny California’s Training Camps for Airmen and Cavalry 














SPECIAL GYMNASTICS FOR AVIATION STUDENTS AT THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS ATTACHED TO THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


(@ Western Newspaper Union.) 
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These cavalrymen, in training at a 
cantonment in California, are on 
reconnoissance duty in the nearby 
country. Because the aerial observer 
has taken up the traditional role of 
the cavalry outpost for obtaining in- 


formation regarding the enemy, and 
because the “cavalry screen” has no 
longer been used in the great battles 
en the western front, it is often as- 
sumed that this arm has become ob- 
solete. But this is by no means the 


O00U5S 


ease. As is pointed out by a military 
expert, as soon as a battle is over, 
“the cavalry rushes forward to collect 
the fruits of victory and to turn the 
enemy’s retreat into a rout and 
destroy it. If, however, the cavalry 


is inadequate or exhausted and can 
move no faster than the infantry, the 
defeat of the enemy is but temporary 
and becomes a dignified, tactful re- 
tirement to new positions. The 
whole process must then be again 
attempted with additional losses.” 


(Photo bu Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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a Shells On a Road Made by the british During the Fighting in Flanders. 


,arrying 
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Pack Horses 


(British Official Photograph from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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With the British Fighting Forces in Flande 























ies A TRENCH MORTAR ABANDONED BY THE GERMANS DURING THEIR RETREAT IN BELGIUM. 


( @ Underwood & Underwood.) i * 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS LOADING A PACK HORSE FOR A WIRING PARTY NEAR PILKEM IN FLANDERS. 


o a (British Official Photograph BO0C? & Underwood.) “> . 
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ONE OF THE VALLEYS IN ITALY SINCE WINTER CAME AS SEEN FROM A TRENCH OCCUPIED BY FRENCH TROOPS WHO WERE 
SENT TO HELP THE !TALIANS TO STOP THE TEUTONIC ADVANCE. 


(@ Underwood € Underwood.) 
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With the French Troops Who Were Sent. to Italy 
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‘to Stem the Tide of the Teutonic Invasion 
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(CHASSEURS ALPINS) GOING INTO TRENCHES ON THE }ALIAN FRONT. ITALIAN SOL- 4 
DIERS IN THE FOREGROUND ARE CONSTRUCTING NEW TRENCHES. “| 


(@ Kadel & Herbert.) : 
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FRENCH INFANTRY (CHASSEURS ALPINS) SERVING ON THE ITALIAN FRONT SETTING OUT ON RECONNAISSANCE DUTY. 


ip: (© Kadel € Herbert.) +? 
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Central News Photo Service.) 


Construction, Built 


(@ Committee on Public Information from 


in the Last Stage of 


One of the New Vessels, 


) 
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America’s Effort to “Make a Bridge of Ships” 


AKE a bridge of ships to 
France,” are the words Gen- 
eral Pershing is reported to 

have used when asked what was the 
most vital work for the American 
people to undertake at the present 
time. A large American army is 
practically ready to go, but before 
it is sent the War Department 
wants to be assured that it can be 
supplied. Ships are available to 
transport the men; the problem is 
to keep them equipped with mate- 
rials with which to fight. 

A million men-on the fighting 
front will require, according to the 


best estimates available,. 4,000,000 © 


to 7,000,000 tons of shipping across 
the 3,000 miles of water between 
America and Europe. The United 
States can lay its hands on about 
4,000,000 tons now, and expects to 
build during this year 3,000,000 to 
6,000,000 tons more. The recent 
Interallied War Council at Ver- 
sailles took up the subject of what 
should be the balance maintained 
as between the shipment of troops 
and their supplies and the trans- 
portation of goods needed by the 
allied armies and the European 
civilian populations. Reports to 
Washington indicated that the 
policy would be to employ as much 
tonnage in the movement of Amer- 
ican forces and materials for their 
use as could be spared from its 
previous runs without endangering 
the allied food supplies. The Allies 
are drawing less and less on Amer- 
ica for munitions, as every month 
they are increasing the volume of 
their.own manufacture. This re 
leases tonnage for the movement of 
foodstuffs and for use by the Amer- 
ican forces. 

To carry out the great shipbuild- 
ing program, which is in the hands 
of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration under the United States 
Shipping Board, the greatest need 
is that of sufficient labor. On Feb. 
6 a new drive to obtain workmen 
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THE IMMENSE HATCHES OF THIS UNFINISHED SHIP 
GIVE 1\ IDEA OF THE AMOUNT OF FREIGHT SHE WILL 


(@ Committee on Public Information from Central News Photo Service.) 


CARRY TO THE AMERIX AN ARMY IN FRANCE. 


to France 


was begun by Charles Piez, Man- 
ager of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration. In appeal for workmen, 
Mr. Piez indicated the magnitude of 
the program now being carried out. 
“The Shipping Board,” he said, 
“now has 716 shipways; 302 are for 
wooden ships, and 414 are for steel 
construction. The yards in which 
they are established are only work- 
ing one eight-hour shift per day, 
six days a week. This is monstrous. 
If we are to keep ahead of the sub- 
marine we must run three shifts 
per day, fifty-two weeks in the 
year. Our program calls for the 
construction in 1918 of eight times 
the tonnage delivered in 1916 at a 
cost of more than $1,000,000,000. 
The Shipping Board has the neces- 
sary yards, the materials, and the 
money. All that is lacking is a 
spirit in the nation that will send a 
quarter of a million American me- 
hanics into the yards to give their 
best and most efficient work. I 
am sorry to say at the present 
time the native-born American 
workman is not the mainstay of the 
shipyard, for he is there only to 
the extent of 35 per cent. of the 
men employed, and to the extent of 
65 per cent. we are forced to de- 
pend on foreign-born labor. We 
will honor the men in uniform, and 
the same honor must be given to 
the men who go to work in the 
vards. Just as the navy is the first 
line of the British Empire, and just 
as Germany depends upon her sub- 
marines, so must America depend 
for victory upon the shipbuilders in 
the American yards.” 

It was announced on Feb. 10 that 
126 shipyards all over the country 
were preparing to open training 
schools to instruct mechanics how 
to adapt their skill to the work of 
the shipyard. These schools are to 
be under Government supervision 
and directed by E. E. MacNay of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
with headquarters at Washington. 


























(@ Underwood & Underwood.) 
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SCENE AT ONE OF THE GREAT NEW SHIPYARDS AT THE HOUR OF NOON WHEN THE WORKERS ARE GOING OFF FOR LUNCH. 











































































A SHIPYARD WORKER USING AN ACETYLENE TORCH TO 
BURN OFF THE ROUGH EDGES OF THE STEEL PLATES. IT 
WORKS QUICKLY AND EFFICIENTLY AND IS JUST WHAT 
IS NEEDED IN THE SHIPYARDS DURING THE PRESENT 
LABOR STRINGENCY. NOT SINCE THE HISTORY OF THE SHIP- . 
BUILDING INDUSTRY HAS THE LABOR SITUATION BEEN 
SO ACUTE. THE GOVERNMENT IS RECRUITING TWO HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND MEN TO HELP COMPLETE 
THE WAR SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM. 

(@ Committee on Public Information from International Film Service.) ONE OF THE NEW SHIPS BUILT BY THE EMERGENCY FLEET CORPOR. 
WHERE IT WILL BE FINALLY EQUIPPED A 


(@ Committee on Public Information fron? 
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DECK OF ONE OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT MERCHANT SHIPS IN THE COURSE OF ; THE BOW PLATES OF THIS OCEAN CARRIER 
CONSTRUCTION. a * a AS THIS PART OF THE VESSEL NEA 
(© Underwood & Underwood.) . (@ Committee on Public Information fron 
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THESE WORKMEN ARE REAMERS. THEY BORE OUT AND 

CLEAN THE HOLES BEFORE THE RIVETS ARE HAMMERED 

IN. THE LABOR SAVING MACHINE, WHICH IS OPERATED 

BY COMPRESSED AIR, IS A MARVEL OF EFFICIENCY, FOR 

IT CAN DO THE WORK OF TWENTY MEN. MORE REAMERS, 

AS WELL AS MORE SHIPYARD WORKMEN OF EVERY KIND, 
ae ow ba os ee — ; % : ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED AT THE PRESENT TIME TO HELP 

- THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD CARRY OUT ITS 
IL 1G GRAM. 

“LEET CORPORATION JUST LAUNCHED AND BEING TOWED TO A BERTH - 9 atl gpa Information from International Film Service.) 

" EQUIPPED AND MADE READY FOR SERVICE. 


» Information frou? Central News Photo Service. 
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EAN CARRIER ARE BEING PLACED IN POSITION _ SHIPYARD WORKERS AT THE HOG ISLAND PLANT LINED UP AT NOON FOR LUNCHEON 


VESSEL NEARS COMPLETION ">: (@ Underwood & Underiwood.) 
ic Information from International Film Service.) . 
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America’s Army in France, Already Holding a Sector, Fast 
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AMBULANCE MEN IN FRANCE LINED UP FOR INSPECTION BEFORE LEAVING FOR THE FRONT. 
(@ Kadel & Herbert.) 
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UNITED STATES REGULARS, WHO AFTER TWO YEARS SERVICE IN THE PHILIPPINES, ON THEIR WAY TO FR 
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Becoming a Huge and Efficient War Machine to Fight Germany 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERS IN 
FRANCE PASSING. 
THROUGH A VILLAGE IN 
MOTOR TRUCKS ON THEIR 
WAY TO WORK. 

(@ Kadel 4 Herbert.) 




















CARD RECEIVED IN NEW YORK FROM AN AMERICAN SOLDIER WHO IS NOW IN A GERMA N ¢ 
PRISON CAMP. PRIVATE GEOGHEGAN, OF THE 11TH RAILWAY ENGINEERS, TOOK PART IN THE 
BATTLE OF CAMBRAI AND WAS ASSUMED TO BE DEAD TIL! HIS MOTHER RECEIVED THIS CARD. 


(Photos International Film Service 
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MERICA’S army in France,now 
holding a sector and prepar- 
ing to take over a still longer 

portion of the line, is, from all ac- 
counts, already a first-class fight- 
ing force with which the German 
war chiefs will have to reckon far 
more seriously than they pretend 
is necessary. Originally the Amer- 
ican forces were a number of sep- 
arate or only loosely co-ordinated 
units, but within the few last 
months they have been brought 
together into a cohesive whole un- 
der Pershing’s direction. Every 
unit of the divisions in the trenches 
or in the training «imps in France 
is at full strength, with ali its artil- 
lery, signal corps, engineers, sup- 
ply trains, and other component 
branches. Reinforcements, largely 
supplied by the draft army, are 
ready to make good the casualties 
that may be sustained. Altogether, 
preparations are now in full swing 
for an army of 100 divisions, or 
more than 2,000,000 men. But it 
will be some time before such a 
huge war machine will be ready. 
In the meanwhile America can only 
go on gradually cxtending its line 
and relieving first the French, and 
then the British, on whom rests the 
chief burden of withstanding the 
threatened offensive by the 2,500,- 
000 Germans who have been massed 
upon the western front. But even 
in this jmpending attack, of which 
the newspapers are now daily talk- 
ing, the Americans already in 
France will play no mean part, 
since the effective holding of the 
shortest sector can have a vital in- 
fluence upon the widest strategic 
plans. The gradual transformation 
of the individual enterprises of the 
American people intowar efficiency 
has been a slow but sure process. 
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HE above map shows the recent changes 
‘i in European Russia. The most impor- 
tant have been the creation of an inde- 
pendent republic of Finland, the boundaries 
of which remain, so far as can be ascertained, 
the same as under the Czar. Although con- 
ditions are still disturbed, the existence of 
this new State seems to be assured. On the 
other hand, there is a great deal of uncer- 
tainty about the position of the so-called 
“Ukrainian Peoples’ Republic,” whose dele- 
gates at Brest-Litovsk on Feb. 9 signed a 
treaty of peace with the Central Powers. 
Article II. of that treaty defined the frontier 
between the new republic and Austria-Hun- 
gary as that which existed before the out- 
break of the present war between the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy and Russia. Further 
north the frontier of Ukrainia was drawn to 
take in a part of Poland, which the Ukrain- 
ians had never before desired, while that part 
of Austria-Hungary, namely Galicia, where 
there is a large Ukrainian population, known 
as Ruthenians, or Ruthenes, was still kept by 
the Dual Monarchy. Until the uprising of 
the Bolsheviki last November, the Ukraine 
(or “Little Russia,” as it used to be named 
in the older geographies), with a population 





of approximately 30,000,000, and comprising 
the Russian Governments of Volhynia, Kiev, 
Podolia, Kherson, Ekaterinoslav, Kharkov, 
Poltava, and Khernygov—practically all the 
territory stretching from the Polish frontier 
to the country of the Don Cossacks — re- 
garded its fortunes as bound up with those 
of the rest of Russia in Europe. The wish of 
the Ukrainians was to live in federation with 
the new Russian Republic. It was an auton- 
omous rule that they wanted; the sort of 
“independence” that is enjoyed by the various 
States making up this American Union. Social 
conditions in Southern Russia have always 
differed from those of the north. In the 
(/kraine, the most fertile section of all Russia, 
the mir, or peasant village community, was 
hardly known. The peasants were small pro- 
prietors, and, from the Bolshevist point of 
view, part of the bourgeoisie. This petty 
bourgeoisie, nominally Socialist in its atti- 
tude, dominated the Ukrainian Rada, whose 
representatives made peace with the Teutonic 
Powers. After the overthrow of the Kerensky 
Government the official organ of the 
Ukrainian Moderate Socialists declared: 
“Hitherto we have agreed with the Bolsheviki 
in many questions. We and they have de- 
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manded, and still demand, immediate peace, 
the transference of the lands of the big land- 
owners and others to our poverty-stricken 
peasantry. We and they have fought, and 
still fight, for control over industry, for the 
maximum taxation of large property and 
capital. But we stood for the Ukrainian dem- 
ocratic republic and federation with other 
countries of Europe; the Bolsheviki were en- 
tirely indifferent to the national, cultural, and 
political needs of our people.” The Ukrainian 
principality of Galicia (Halich) was founded 
in the twelfth century, and was annexed to 
Poland in the fourteenth. About the same 
time Kiev and Volhynia were conquered by 
Lithuania, and later were incorporated in 
Poland. But Polish discipline availed little 
against the turbulent Ukrainian Cossacks. In 
1654 Kmelnitzki, Hetman of the Zaporogian 
Cossacks, allied himself with the Czar Alexei 
Mikhailovich, and for a hundred years the 
Zaporogian military republic enjoyed auton- 
omy under the protection of Russia. Cath- 
erfme II., however, destroyed it in 1775. The 
partition of Poland in 1793 brought under the 
Russian crown all of the Ukrainian lands ex- 
cept Galicia which fell to the lot of the Aus- 
trian Emperor. 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS MOTOR AMBULANCES WHICH WERE SENT TO RUMANIA AFTER A DISPUTE BETWEEN TROTZKY AND 
“@° THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR, THE FORMER SUSPECTING THAT THE AUTOMOBILES WERE -?o° 
. GOING TO HELP THE COSSACKS AGAINST THE BOLSHEVIKI. : 
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THE TERRIBLE DISTRESS IN RUMANIA, NEARLY ALL OF WHICH HAS BEEN CONQUERED BY THE AUSTRO-GERM 4N ARMIES, 
© CAUSED TIIE AMERICAN RED CROSS MISSION IN RUSSIA TO SEND SEVENTY-FIVE MOTOR AMBULANCES > 
TO DO RELIEF WORK. THESE ARE SOME OF THE AUTOMOBILES. 
{ 
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RUSSIA TO RUMANIA. 


ONE OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS MOTOR AMBULANCES BEING FERRIED ACROSS A RIVER WHILE ON THE WAY FROM 
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| A BIT OF BAD ROADON THE WAY TO RUMANIA. THE MAN IN THE CAR, WHICH IS FLYING 
a THE STARS AND STRIPES, IS A MEMBER UF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS. 


} ¢Photos International Film Service.) 
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CTUATED by the belief that 
A the Allies are unfriendly to 
Socialist rule in Russia, the 
present Government under Lenine 
and Trotzky views with suspicion 
practically every step taken by 
representatives of the Allies. One 
of the most curious of these epi- 
sodes was the dispute over the 
dispatch by the American Red 
Cross Mission in Russia of seventy- 
five motor car ambulances to re- 
lieve the distress in Rumania. The 
route chosen was by way of Rost- 
off-on-the-Don, which is in the 
heart of the Cossack country where 
fighting between the Bolshevist 
forces and the Cossacks, under Gen- 
eral Kaledine, was in progress. 
Trotzky suspected that there was 
no intention to send the auto- 
mobiles to Rumania, but to assist 
Kaledine. At a meeting of the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates 
Trotzky openly made this accusa- 
tion, adding that Mr. Francis, the 
United States Ambassador, was 
aiding those who were endeavoring 
to overthrow the Socialist Govern- 
ment. Mr. Francis, however, made 
it quite clear that the sending of 
the automobiles through Southern 
Russia had no relation to the in- 
ternal affairs of the country; and 
eventually the cars were permitted 
to proceed to Rumania. The photo- 
graphs on these two pages show the 
automobiles on their way south- 
ward from Petrograd. 

Recent accounts show that the 
distress in Rumania has réached a 
tragic stage. Relations with her 
former ally, Russia, have become 
more than unfriendly since the new 
Socialist Government has started 
to wage a class war in all countries. 
Since their occupation of the 
greater part of Rumania the Aus- 
tro-German forces have made good 
use of the resources of the con- 
quered territory. The oil wells have 
been repaired, and the fertile wheat 
lands made to provide food. 
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| Useful Auxiliariés to the Armed Forces of the Nation 





ONE OF NEW YORK’S COAST GUARD BATTALIONS LINED UP FOR AN INSPECTION IN BATTERY PARK, NEW YORK CITY. 


(© International Film Serivee.) 





THE STUDENTS’ BATTALION AT RUTGERS COLLEGE, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.. WHICH IS AN EFFICIENT UNIT EVEN BEFORE 
IT JOINS THE COLORS. 


(© Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Tests to Discover Fitness to Handle Machine Guns 


MERICAN factory operatives 
are familiar with the 
methods of efficiency experts 

who study the number, variety, and 
4 rapidity of the movements per- 
formed in different kinds of work. 
A similar system has been de- 
veloped in France since the war for 
discovering the capacity of soldiers 
! in the handling of machine guns. 
The photographs on this page il- 
lustrate the apparatus used to 
register the various facts about 
which the military experts wish to 
be informed. The men who form 
the machine gun units in the dif- 
ferent armies are all carefully 
selected for the work, for it involves 
a heavy strain on the nervous sys- 
tem and requires great rapidity and 
precision of movement. Before the 
war the proportion of machine 
gunners to riflemen was much 
; smaller than now. When the Ger- 


mans swept forward through Bel- 
gium and Northern France, one of 
the most striking features of the 
German Army was the extraordi- 
narily large number of machine 
guns. But this element of superi- 
: ority has long since disappeared, 
; and the Allies have numerous ma- 
! chine-gun sections attached to all 
i 
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infantry units. It goes without 

saying that every care is being 

taken to provide the new American 

armies with the full complement of 
: machine guns and to pick the right 
j kind of men to use them. 


(Photographs from International Film 
i Service.) 


















































| TESTING A MACHINE GUN- 
| NER TO SEE HOW RAPIDLY 
HE CAN REPEAT MOVE- 
MENTS WITH HIS HANDS. 
AN ELECTRICAL RECORD- 
! ING APPARATUS IS USED | 
FOR. THE PURPOSE. 
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A Flashlight on Some Aspects of the War 





a 


Major Benjamin F. Wade of Washington, 
Who Was Senior Military Officer on 


Board the Tuscania. 
(@ Harris & Ewing.) 


MERICA experienced its first great sac- 
A rifice of life when the Anchor Line 
steamship Tuscania, carrying nearly 
2,200 American soldiers, was torpedoed and 
sunk off the Irish coast on Feb. 5. Up to 
date 171 of the victims have been buried at 
different points on the Scottish coast, as fol- 
lows: Americans, 131 identified and 33 un- 
identified ; crew, 4 identified and 3 unidenti- 
fied. The Tuscania was a‘ British steamship 
under charter to the Cunard Line, serving as 
a transport for American troops. Built by 
Alexander Stephenson of Glasgow, she was 
considered to be among the finest of Nortr 
Atlantic passenger liners. A vessel of 14,501 
tons gross, her dimensions were: Length, 56% 
feet; breadth, 66 feet 6 inches, and depth, 45 
feet. She completed her maiden trip to this 
country on Feb. 16, 1915, when on her record 
day she made a speed of 406 knots. The Tus- 
cania was rated as one of the best equipped 
of the transatlantic liners. Special attention 
was given to the lighting and ventilation, both 
natural and artificial. Life-saving appliances 
had been provided to meet all the require- 
ments of the International Conference for the 
Safety of Life at Sea, the number of lifeboats 
fitted being fifty. The arrangements for 
handling these were of the most up-to-date 
kind, with Welin quadrant davits and special 
steam winches for working the falls. The 
Tuscania was known as the camouflaged ship, 
being disguised by the “dazzle system” as 
developed in Great Britain. The loss of the 
Tuscania completes the destruction by sub- 
marines of a fleet of five passenger ships 
aggregating 57,800 gross tonnage owned by 
the Anchor Line since the beginning of the 
war. The other ships were: The Caledonia. 
sunk in 1916; the Cameronia, April, 1917; the 
Transylvania, May, 1917, and the California. 
February, 1917. 
a. @ -* 


EUTRALITY has imposed upon the 
smaller nations bordering upon or in 


the neighborhood of Germany many 
discomforts and difficulties, creating con- 
ditions which have led to acute discontent 
among the working classes. Denmark, Nor- 
way, Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland, all 
these countries have felt the political and 
economic pinches of war to a degree un- 
suspected by most of us. Switzerland alone 
has paid out a sum of $90,000,000 to main- 
tain her neutrality, besides enduring many 
slights and suspicions from the belligerents. 
Nevertheless, her humanity to prisoners and 
combatants has earned her worldwide grati- 
tude. Holland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have complained again and again of in- 
terference with their shipping by both groups 
of belligerents. Several times the Swedish 
Government feared actual war, and even now 
the situation is tense enough. Norway and 
Denmark also have suffered. German sub- 
marines have attacked and sunk ships of both 


nations, and although Germany has agreed 
to pay damages, public sentiment has been 
deeply stirred. In Denmark, the unwonted in- 
crease of contraband imports from America. 
shortly after the outbreak of war, caused 
England to accuse her of being an intermedi- 
ary for Germany. Tris was hotly denied by 
the Danis Government, which declared that 
the increase was due to the necessity of pur- 
chasing larger quantities of goods, as a pro- 
vision against the risks of war. In addition 
to all these misunderstandings every neutral 
has been put to great trouble in the matter of 
food. Exportation of grain and cereal com- 
modities had been prohibited in practically 
all of them since August, 1914. Such food 
materials as are moved are submitted to the 
double peril of German U-boats and the 
suspicions of the Allies. Moreover, national 
needs make these prohibitions absolutely 
necessary. The conference of Scandinavian 
countries, held in February, 1915, and at- 
tended by representatives of Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, discussed at length the 
use of mines, the abuse of neutral shipping 
and the arrangements whereby the Scandi- 
navian neutrals were to paint their colors on 
the sides of their own ships, as protection 
against aggression from the belligerents. 
They also expressed very strong disapproval 
of the abuse by belligerents ot the neutral 
flags, as exemplified, for instance, in the case 
of the German raider Seeadler. Neutral 
shipping is, however, now comparatively safe. 
Switzerland and Holland bear most of the 
brunt of neutrality; the latter country is in 
the heart of war activity, and on several oc- 
casions Zeppelins have threatened her peace. 
There is also facing her the difficult problem 
of caring for a very large number of refugees, 
prisoners, and wounded men. 
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BDUL HAMID, the former Sultan of 
Turkey and Commander of the Faith- 
ful, whose death is just reported, was 

one of the last of the old school of cruel and 
despotic monarchs. He was born on Sept. 22, 
1848, and became Sultan in 1876. His reign 
lasted thirty-three years until 1909, when he 
was deposed by the Young Turk revolution. 
Since then he had been a prisoner, first at 
Saloniki, where he was permitted to have only 
eleven women in his harem, and more recent- 


ly in a lonely palace on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosporus, not far from Constantinople. Sev- 
eral times during his imprisonment he tried 
te commit suicide. Abdul was hardly a civil- 
ized person, according to Western ideas. He 
was not educated in the Western manner and 
had very little sympathy with Western cul- 
ture. He was and remained an Oriental in 
the worst sense of the term—cruel, crafty, 
superstitious, and sensual. About the only 
Western literature that appealed to him was 
the Sherlock Holmes detective stories, by 
which he so much impressed that he said he 
would like to have their author, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, as his Chief of Police. Under 
Abdul Turkey became as badly infested with 
police spies and secret agents as Russia under 
the Czar. He thought nothing of ordering 
the murder of any one who displeased him, 
nor was he much averse from the massacre 
and outraging of whole populations. The 
most notable of these- were the atrocities in 
Bulgaria, the wholesale slaughter of Armen- 
ians, and the butchery in Macedonia. He 
thus won for himself the title of ‘‘ Abdul the 
Damned.” More than once the Great Pow- 
ers remonstrated with him and threatened 
to intervene. But Abdul was as facile with 
his promises as with his prevarications, and 
the misrule, for which he was largely re- 
sponsible, created the conditions which led to 
the formation of the Balkan League and the 
first Balkan war, thus leading to a further 
shrinkage of the once far-reaching Ottoman 
Empire. During his reign he was, before all 
else, Sultan and Caliph. In audience’ before 
him Turkish subjects, even at command to 
take a seat, only ventured to tilt themselves 
on the edge of a chair and bow homage, re- 
peating the formula, “ Master, thy word is 
law.” One of the numerous anecdotes of 
Abdul Hamid’s autocracy concerns a parrot, 
which chanced one day to perch itself upon a 
window ledge and call “ Djafer! Djafer!” 
One of the eunuchs, answering to that name, 
hurried to obey the summons, thinking it was 
his master who called. This so enraged the 
Sultan, it is related, that he wrung the 
parrot’s neck, and angrily exclaimed: “In 
this palace there must be but one voice to 
command.” Abdul Hamid once had his for- 
tune told by a gypsy, who predicted a violent 
death. This prophecy was largely responsible 
for his constant fear of assassination. 
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Ma» Showing the Position of Switzerland and the Northern Neutrals in Relation to the Belligerents. 
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Snows and Under Tropic Skies 


Tanks Amid Northern 
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WHEREVER FIGHTING MEN GOIN THE GREAT WAR, IT SEEMS THE OUTFIT IS NOT COMPLETE WITHOUT A TANK. 
WE SEE ONE WITH THE BRITISH EXPEDITION IN PALESTINE “SHELTERING UNDER THE 
SHADE OF THE SPREADING PALM.” (@ Underwood & Underwood.) : 
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AND HERE IS ANOTHER BRITISH TANK, THE BRITANNIA,WHICH WAS SENT TO THE UNITED STATES FOR THE INSTRUC- 
TION OF OUR NEW SOLDIERS. IT HAS BEEN TOURING FROM CAMP TO CAMP. THE ABOVE PHOTO- 2 
GRAPH WAS TAKEN AT CAMP DIX, N. J i Pelinnand & Gatnioiihs 
The New York Times Mid-Week Pictorial, published every week by The New York Times Company, Times Square, New York. 
Entered as second-class matter, February 15, 1915, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of March 3 
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right, 1918, by The New York Times Compar~ 
Post Office Department of Cunada as second:tlass mattor 
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